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,.™ Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography—historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine tha, 





will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 




















Give the young graduate of whom you are so 
proud a present to be remembered — a 
Canadian National train trip. 

It can be a coast-to-coast trip with all its 
thrills — a trip to the mountains or seacoast -- 
to bustling Canadian cities throbbing with 
interest — to our national capital with its 





they will treasure 
all their lives 





Houses of Parliament and Peace Tower. 
There’s an endless choice. It’s a school- 
finishing experience your boy or girl will 
always treasure. Travel is educational — 
travel is fun. They've learned about Canada — 
your gift of a rail trip will let them 
see Canada. 


We'll be glad to belp you plan such a trip — we'll suggest destinations if you wish — help you pick out places to 
stay and afford friendly co-operation en route. Visit, write or phone your nearest Canadian National agent. 
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Colour photograph by Jos. W. Michaud 


This girl on a Quebec farm takes care of a lamb that reaches eagerly for its 
bottle in the spring sunshine. Some thirty-five per cent of the population of 
Quebec live in rural areas. Although the farm population has dwindled since 
the turn of the century the number of farms and the area of cultivated land have 
steadily increased and the farmers’ economic situation has consistently im- 
proved. Mixed farming combined with dairy farming is general throughout the 
agricultural lands of the province, with vegetable and fruit growing concen- 
trated in areas close to the towns and cities. There has been a marked upward 
trend in the gross value of farm products during the past ten years, placing 
agriculture second only to forestry in value of products among the primary 
industries of the province. 
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World’ s 
Seashore 
Harvest 


by E. R. YARHAM 


A SWEDISH SCIENTIST, Dr. R. Lever- 
ing, has recently completed research, extend- 
ing over more than a year, of seaweed species 
in Australia and New Zealand. Although cer- 
tain kinds of seaweed are already employed 
by firms in both those countries to make a 
type of jelly used in food preserving, he is 
convinced that much greater utilization is 
possible there. 

Dr. Levering’s research is typical of the 
growing interest being taken in the commer- 
cial possibilities of seaweeds, an interest fos- 
tered by the war when Japanese agar-agar 
went off the market. Agar-agar is much used 
by the food industries and for medicine and 
is almost universally employed for bacterial 
and fungal cultures. 

The English Ministry of Supply also spon- 
sored a survey of the coasts during the war 
years in order to obtain data as to the char- 
acteristics and properties of the seaweeds 
flourishing around the shores of the British 
Islands. In Eire notable work has been done 
at University College, Galway, under the 
supervision of Professor T. Dillion. The re- 
search at that foundation covers two aspects: 
pure scientific investigations into the chem- 
ical constitution and properties of com- 
pounds extracted from seaweeds; and re- 
searches into the methods of manufacture 
on a commercial scale of substances believed 
to be industrially useful. 

Even before the war, when the demand for 
seaweeds was nothing like it is now, Britain’s 
native weeds were estimated to be worth 
some £100,000, mainly to agriculturists.That 
figure, however, does not represent anything 
like their real value. Despite this, on the 


At top:—Brown seaweed (seawrack) harvested from the Scottish coast. 
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western coast of Scotland, in the Hebrides, 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands, on the shores 
of Wales, and in Ireland, seaweeds have been 
used time out of mind as fertilizers and food. 
In the Orkneys, for instance, the crofters 
collect about 30,000 tons of seaweed a year. 

Considerable as this figure is, seaweeds 
around the British Islands are not used on 
anything like so intensive a scale as in the 
Pacific, particularly in Hawaii, China and, 
perhaps most notably of all, in Japan. In the 
last-named country the collection and cul- 
tivation of seaweeds ranks as one of the most 
important of maritime industries, and the 
Japanese are great fishermen. 

Dr. E. H. Baker, the American scientist, 
is of the opinion that the great age to which 
some Chinese and Japanese peasants live 
may be due in some degree to the amount 
of seaweed and sea fish they eat. The protein 
content of edible seaweeds is high, and some 
of their valuable food properties are un- 
doubtedly retained by the fish that feed on 
them. The Japanese are also noted for their 
splendid teeth and abundant hair, and the 
Hawaiians for their fine physique, upon 
which their food has much influence. 

There are over 500 factories in Japan pre- 
paring seaweeds in edible form. In fact, 
almost every item on a lengthy menu may 
have seaweed as its basis, even down to ice 


C.O.1. photograph 





cream! Seaweeds of the Laminarian species 
are dried, powdered and sieved for sprinkling 
in soups and over the equally ubiquitous rice. 
Laver is dried in the sun until quite brittle, 
and small pieces are toasted over the fire, 
giving off a delicious aroma. Extracts from 
seaweed are used in the making of confec- 
tionery and the Japanese even brew a kind 
of “‘tea’’ from it. 

Japan sends out fleets of boats which drag 
up the large Laminarias by means of hooks, 
and it is possible that in the future other 
countries will send fleets of dredgers to the 
Antarctic and the Pacific coasts to reap a 
harvest of the world’s most plentiful plants 

a fact not often realized, but nevertheless 
true, for seaweeds are found in every lati- 
tude, and their number is almost incredible; 
when Sir Douglas Mawson was in Adélie 
Land, Antarctica, he found that although this 
blizzard-swept plateau was devoid of mam- 
mals the icy waters abounded in seaweeds. 

In the Arctic there are reckoned to be at 
least 250 species; there are another 900 in 
West Indian waters; and about 1,250 in Aus- 
tralian seas. Moreover, seaweeds are not only 
the world’s most abundant plants, but many 
exceed in size anything that flourishes on 
land. Shackleton’s ship, the Quest, found 
gigantic Tierra del 
Fuego, and soundings showed that some of 


marine forests near 


the seaweeds were 600 feet high. There is 
evidence that some individual plants may 
grow to a thousand feet in length and weigh 
hundreds of tons. It was calculated in pre- 


The seaweed industry 
has benefited greatly 
as a result of extensive 
research work carried 
out by the Scottish Sea- 
weed Research Asso- 
ciation. Here, weighing 
a square yard of sea- 
weed, is Miss McLean 
Smith, one of a team of 
four botanists who sur- 
veyed 4250 miles of 
the coastline, plotting 
littoral weed. 

C.O.1, photograph 
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war days that such a plant would be capable 
of yielding £3,000-worth of iodine. 

The Japanese and other Oriental peoples 
have used seaweeds as food and manure and 
for the production of glue from very early 
times, and their fertilizing value has long 
been realized in northwestern Europe; but it 
was not until early this century, when com- 
mercial development was visualized, that 
definite cultivation was begun. This started 
in the Orient. For this purpose suitable rock 
surfaces were cleared of weed during the 
period of reproduction; the water being full 
of their spores, a new crop appeared after a 
time. A Japanese botanist named Yendo was 
commissioned to study and report on con- 
ditions for success and also on the causes of 
failure in some areas. With the assistance of 
his report and the practical experience of 
fishermen who were employed in the cultiva- 
tion, instructions were drawn up and circu- 
lated regarding the harvesting and planting 
of suitable seaweeds. 

As a food seaweed has never been so pop- 
ular in the West as in the East, but if the 
seaweed “banquet” prepared in Wisconsin 
a few years back is anything to go by, the 
inherent possibilities are far greater than 
those unused to seaweed as a food would 
imagine from the rather unappetizing look 
of the majority of the plants. For at that 
particular meal nothing but dehydrated sea- 
weed was served—seaweed purée, seaweed 
fried, roasted and devilled and in other dis- 
guises. 






























The crofters of South 
Uist (one of the 
islands of the He- 
brides group) after 
harvesting the sea- 
weed place it in 
heaps across their 
land; later, it is 
spread out for fertil- 
izing purposes. 





Seaweeds have been used 
time out of mind as fertil- 
izers and foods in the 
Scottish Hebrides. This 
elderly couple is collecting 
seawrack (mainly fuci) on 
the shores of Loch Sea- 
forth. 





“Lazy beds” are prepared 
in South Uist by laying 
down long rows of sea- 
weed, lining these with up- 
turned turf and covering 
them with soil; after a 
period of about three weeks 
the potato sets are planted. 


Photographs by Robert M. Adam 



























This reminds one that many a traveller in 
Japan has been deceived by the cunning 
ways in which the cooks there present their 
seaweed. Some visitors have gone so far as 
to refuse their soup and vegetable dishes for 
fear of upsetting their digestions, only to 
find later that the dessert has been concocted 
from the same maritime growths. 

Of the finer seaweeds gathered locally for 
food in Britain, the best known is Laver. 
The exact method of serving it varies with 
the locality. In Devonshire it is sometimes 
boiled and eaten hot with mutton, or it may 
be eaten cold with salad. In Welsh coastal 
villages the seaweed is first of all boiled for 
some time after a little salt has been rubbed 
in. Then the Laver is baked in lemon juice 
and olive oil (or butter), when it resembles 
a mixture of olives and oysters in taste. 
Another way of using it is in scones or grid- 
dle cakes. 

Large quantities are gathered in Cornwall, 
Devon, and Pembrokeshire, and in Scotland 
the same type of seaweed is called “slaak’’, 
and in Ireland “‘sloke’’. The miners of South 
Wales are among the biggest eaters of this 
seaweed in the country, and freshly made 
Laver bread is almost always on sale in 
Cardiff Market. Probably more of this sea- 
weed is gathered in South Pembrokeshire 
than anywhere else. 

A remarkable seaweed, Carrageen (some- 
times spelt Carragheen), or Irish Moss, is 
the most widely used of the species found 
round the coasts of the British Islands. This 
is also known as Dorset weed on parts of the 
English coasts. In some years Eire has ex- 
ported more than £20,000-worth of this 
weed, and its research workers have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining all kinds of products 
from it, including edible puddings. 

Carrageen abounds in certain coastal 
waters of Canada’s Atlantic provinces and 
is an important source of income to fisher- 
men in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. The Irish moss is harvested from 
boats or gathered at low tide and sun-dried 
before being shipped to processing factories, 
usually in the United States. The “‘gelose”’ 
or carrageenin which is extracted thickens 


*In Southern Cross to Pole Star 
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foods by jelling and by reacting with milk 
protein. It is used in many other ways—in 
the mixing of water-soluble paints, in the 
fining of beer, and in the preparation of cos- 
metics, medicines, leather dressings, shoe 
polishes, size for cloth, and gels for bacteria 
culture. 

World War I resulted in the establishment 
of a Carrageen industry in New Zealand, 
notably on Stewart Island, where the sea- 
weed is considered the best to be found in 
the Dominion. The Stewart Island seaweed 
jellies very rapidly. The chief constituent 
(55 per cent) is a mucilaginous substance. 
It also contains nearly 10 per cent of nitro- 
genous material, and about 15 per cent of 
mineral matter rich in iodine and sulphur. 
Gigartina angulata is credited with possess- 
ing the highest jelly content, but other var- 
ieties easily marketed are Divida protea and 
Gigartina chauvinii. When gathering, the 
pickers leave the roots undisturbed to grow 
anew. After gathering the seaweed is laid 
out to dry on wire netting frames and four 
or five sacks of the fresh seaweed make one 
of dried weed. 

In agriculture seaweeds are of much value 
as fertilizer and animal foods. In some of 
the northern islands of Britain, such as the 
Orkneys, the sheep are allowed to graze on 
the rocks at low water, and they, and even 
the cattle, need no encouraging to search 
for the seaweed delicacies. A. Tschiffely, the 
famous traveller and hero of the great horse- 
back ride from Buenos Aires to Washington, 
records that in Lake Titicaca there flourishes 
a kind of woolly weed which makes excellent 
food for the small cattle raised by the 
Indians. “‘Men and boys”, he writes*, “wade 
as far out as they can where the water is 
shallow, and, forming a line, slowly move 
towards the shore, thus catching the seaweed 
with their legs. I have often watched cows, 
ponies, and goats in the shallow pools and 
have been surprised to see them submerge 
their heads to pull out some of these weeds; 
and it was remarkable how long they could 
keep their heads under water.” 

In the Orkneys and Shetlands, and the 
Hebrides, the seaweed is boiled and mixed 
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Horse-drawn carts loaded with seaweed (to be used for fertilizing agricultural land) are a familiar 
sight along the coastal roads of Britain; but transport difficulties and rapid drying of the weeds 
make this form of fertilizer unpopular with inland farmers. 


Gathering seaweed on Bembridge beach, Isle of Wight. 


C.O.1. photographs 
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with oatmeal as feed for calves. It is also 
dried and ground down, and in other cases 
made into a kind of silage, being stacked 
with hay in alternate layers. Experiments 
have proved that regular small doses of sea- 
weed meal improve health and fertility in 
cattle and chickens. A factory was erected 
in Iceland a year or two back for the pro- 
duction of cattle meal from seaweed, this 
meal being extremely valuable in a country 
where pasture is comparatively scarce. Dur- 
ing World War I the French, too, exper- 
imented with seaweeds, including the com- 
mon Bladderwrack, as an alternative food 
for horses, and found that those fed on it 
remained in better health than those kept 
on a normal diet. 

Along the coasts of northwest Europe gen- 
erally the value of seaweed as a fertilizer is 
known. With the lack of other usually avail- 
able fertilizers, greater use has been made 
of seaweeds since the war. Of the elements 
essential for the land—phosphorus, nitrogen, 
and potash—the last has been most scarce. 
Seaweed is a valuable source of potash, be- 
sides containing other salts and humus. 
There is not much nitrogenous value in sea- 
weeds, but the different kinds of Laver are 
said to be exceptional in this respect. 

The seaweed harvest is of such import- 
ance in Jersey and Guernsey in the Channel 
Islands that the season of cutting is con- 
trolled by government regulations. The sea- 
weed used is known as “varec”’ or “‘vraic’’, 
and has been used as a fertilizer for cen- 
turies, while its cutting at fixed times was 
~arly connected with popular festivities. The 
seaweed is used green or as ash. In the for- 
mer case it is dug or ploughed in after being 
spread over the land, or in some instances it 
is dried and stacked before being sold to 
farmers with heavy land, who prefer it after 
this treatment. To produce kelp the weedsare 
dried in the sun and then collected in shal- 
low pits. They are next burnt to form a fused 


Right, top:—Inspecting seaweed on the Irish 
coast. 


Right, centre; and right:—Harvesting seaweed 
is a back-breaking job—both for human work- 
ers and for the small, patient donkeys that 
transport it inland. 


Photographs by E. Yarham 
(Courtesy Irish Tourist Assoc.) 































































mass, and’while still hot are sprinkled with 
water to break the plants into convenient 
pieces. 

Seaweed is an important source of iodine, 
and this is a phase of its use which has been 
stimulated by the war. In peace time Brit- 
tany harvested some 20,000 tons a year for 


The Scottish Research Association has a small 
fleet of boats which collect weeds from the sea 
bed at a rate of over one ton per hour. The sea- 
weed is hauled on board by a hand-operated 
winch. C.O.1. photograph 


this purpose and Scotland and Ireland pro- 
duced small amounts of iodine, bromine and 
potash. The kelp-burning industry gave us 
the 
nitrate fields of Chile were developed. In 


iodine and sodium carbonate before 
those days much wastage occurred but more 
efficient processes have reduced the loss. In 
normal times the kelp-burning industry can- 
not hope to compete with cheaper sources 
of iodine. 

In recent years seaweed derivatives have 
been used for an increasing number of indus- 
trial purposes, and a remarkable number of 
products, ranging from paper to a material 
like artificial silk, can be derived. Algin is a 
gelatinous substance used both as a gum 
and a food, and alginic acid is a derivative 
the compounds of which provide valuable 
sizings for textiles and paper, thickenings 
for printing colours and proofings for walls 
and ceilings. Alginic acid hardens to form a 
good insulating material. The studios of 
Radio City, New York, are insulated with 
specially packed seaweed, and before the 
war an English factory was producing a 
fabric claimed to be sound-proof, rot-proof 
and fire-proof. 

Algin, 
agents, such as carbon disulphide or carbon 


when treated with vulcanizing 


Irish women packing Carrageen (Irish Moss)—most widely used of the species found 
round the coasts of the British Isles. It is treated for the production of a flour which is 
quite palatable when boiled with milk and forms the basis of such edibles as blanc- 


mange. 
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Irish Tourist Assoc. photograph 
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Careful chemical analyses are made in the 
Scottish Seaweed Research Association’s 
botanical laboratory of specimens collected 
and sent in by its workers on land and at sea. 

Scottish Seaweed Research Assoc. photograph 


tetrachloride, becomes a rubbery mass, 


which has been used to make rollers for 
typewriters, among other things. Another 
British concern was turning seaweed into 
imitation leather and rubber, and it claimed 
that the material was well suited for boots 
and shoes, upholstery and floor coverings. 
Alva marina, when the salt has been washed 
away, and it is thoroughly dried, is employed 
by upholsterers as a stuffing for furniture. 

A jelly which is obtained from many var- 
ieties hardens to form a substitute for horn, 
shell, and whalebone. The salts of alginic 
acids are rapidly increasing in commercial 
importance; mannitol is used in the plastics 
industry and laminarin is a possible source 
of glucose or of alcohol. The Japanese have 
succeeded in producing, besides numerous 
food products, soap and cloth. Also a sea- 
weed fabric can be made, said to combine 
the good qualities of both cotton and wool. 
This production has been made possible by 
the invention of a process that removes salt 
and lime from the fibres. 

The above outline gives some idea of the 
offer. 


Already scores of uses have been devised, 


tremendous possibilities seaweeds 
but as yet science is only on the fringe of 


the real potentialities. The world’s oceans con- 






























tain countless millions of tons of seaweed, 


and enormous quantities flourish in areas 
far from urban pollution and yet easily acces- 
sible for transport. The evidence available 
points to the fact that in the future sea- 
weeds will be among the world’s most val- 
uable industrial supplies. 


Seaweed derivatives are being used in such everyday commodities as soups, jellies, 
custard powders and chocolate preparations. They are also employed in the manufac- 
ture of toothpastes, liquid soaps and lotions, and in hessian production. 





C.O.I. photograph 








Scenes From Eastern India 


Photographs by William Dunning 


This Jain Temple, a fairly modern building, is near the factory district in Calcutta, West Bengal, 

and is visited every year by thousands of Jains who come to pay tribute. For centuries the Jains have 

excelled in architecture and stone carving. The elaborate surface decoration of this temple is of 

blue, pink and white mosaic. At the main entrance is a bell which is rung by devotees as they 

gather for worship. The Jains, whose faith was founded more than 500 years before Christ, are an 

important sect of dissenters from Hinduism; the strength of their religion lies in its recognition of 
lay co-partnership in spirituality. 





The Provinces of West Bengal and Orissa 


Notes by William Dunning and Ernest Reid 


ning 


Though they number less than a million and a half, their wealth gives them considerable influence 
and, many being traders, they are found in most Indian cities. One of their tenets is not to kill any 
living thing, and in strict observance the monks wear a cloth over the mouth lest living organisms 
in the air be injured. Insects and vermin must be removed but not harmed, and Jain houses are kept 
scrupulously clean. It follows that the Jains are vegetarians who refrain from eating eggs, and the 
more orthodox of them abstain from tuber and root vegetables as well. In the practice of older 
generations, a candle would not be lighted for fear that a moth be killed in its flame. 














In the street near the entrance to the Kali 
Temple stands a Hindu merchant's stall. 
While some wares such as soap dishes, 
hairpins and matches are sold, the mer- 
chant specializes in holy articles for 
visitors to the Temple: bracelets, medals, 
small statues of Kali and other gods, holy 
water and the like. 


The Kali Temple, Kalighat (near Cal- 
cutta), is built of clay over brick; West 
Bengal has little stone and in the days 
when this temple was constructed it was a 
difficult task to import stone from other 
parts of India. The street leading up to the 
temple is lined with stalls and teems with 
pilgrims, and beggars. 


A Hindu woman presents a piece of cotton 
string at the base of a tree in the court- 
yard of the great Kali Temple, in thank- 
fulness for having borne a son. This tree 
of fertility is covered with simple cotton 
strings placed there by pilgrims in 
tribute for the blessing of motherhood. 
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Living in Kalimpong, in the Himalayan foothills, is hard and the people are poor, but they are happy 

in their lot. This young boy does odd jobs around the bazaar for the traders, carrying goods with his 

tump line (seen behind his left foot). He receives schooling in the Hindustani language, used generally 
throughout India. 


This old gentleman of Kalimpong, West Bengal, is a baboo, or clerk, who knows English well. He is 

dressed in the Nepali style with tight trousers and throw-over woollen scarf for the cold nights. On 

his head is an inexpensive and simply made “Gandhi” cap identifying him as a follower of one of 
Gandhi's earlier policies which banned the use of foreign goods. 


The price for a shave by this Hindu napi (barber) is one half-anna (about one cent); if the customer 
insists on holding the mirror to supervise the work, the charge is double. This type of low caste Hindu 
lives on about one rupee (30 cents) per day; except during the three months of monsoon rains, he can 
live in the streets, simply lying down on a mat at night beside his fellows on the pavement. He owns one 
change of clothing, washes daily in the Holy Ganges River, and lives on chillied rice, a few vegetables 
and sometimes some fish from the river. When one of his family is married, he must borrow sufficient 
funds from a money lender to give a party for the bridal couple. Most of the poor people are in debt 
to money lenders. 


These Pathans from North West Frontier Province are the real characters from Kipling’s tales, big, 

boisterous men who steal and kill for sport. Away from their own region, they act largely as money lenders 

and do business with the smaller, less energetic plainsmen. They are smoking the hookah or hubble- 

bubble pipe. Charcoals with some hashish (marijuana) are in the bowl, while water in the bottom of the 
pipe cools the smoke as it is drawn. 








Small local grapes are brought to 
Lall Bazaar, North Calcutta, by this 
Hindu woman. She wears a cotton 
blouse and a one-piece cotton sari 
draped around the body and over 


the head. The saffron spot on her 
forehead distinguishes her as either 
a maiden or a married woman 
whose husband is living; a widow 
is not entitled to use that holy mark. 


It is summer-time in Ballygunge, 
a suburb of Calcutta, and the 
mangos are in season. The garb 
of the man reading the news- 
paper is suitable for the hot 
weather — a dhoti (one piece of 
cloth folded around the waist 
and between the legs), and a 
shirt. 


A Hindu woman is buying man- 
gos, a thin smooth-skinned fruit 
with juicy, sweet flesh and large 
stone — somewhat like a peach. 
The young seller wears a single 
garment: a dhoti. A few minutes 
after this picture was taken, he 
was chased from the street by a 
policeman for illegal selling. 








The greatest source of fuel for 
the ordinary Indian is supplied 
in the following way. Cow dung 
is gathered in the streets (some 
collectors such as the man and 
wife shown here spend their full 
time at it), and then packed on a 
wall to dry in the sun, as seen in 
the picture below. 


It would be better to use the dung as 
fertilizer to enrich the poor soil, and 
to plant a cheap, fast-growing tree 


like poplar to provide firewood, but 
many of the small towns and almost 
all of the villages in India obtain 
their fuel from dried dung. 


For one half-anna (one cent) the 
“betel nut” vender spreads white 
lime paste on a betel-leaf and 
sprinkles it with condiments and 
chopped areca nut; this is folded 
in a triangle and chewed like 
gum. It is pungent and produces 
a great amount of saliva, tempo- 
rarily discolouring the teeth. In 
the centre of the seller’s tray, 
betel-leaves are kept mcist with 
a damp cloth; ordinary cigarettes 
are in the side section. 








This river scene is near 
DumDum, West Bengal; 
the water buffalo is 
washed frequently by 
the attendant. This ani- 


mal is able to carry 
tremendous loads in the 
dust and tropical heat 
of the plains. 


Muslin (Mohammedan) men con- 
duct a small water taxi on the 
Ganges River. (Notice the passen- 
gers sitting down inside, their shoes 
outside.) The taxi is poled out to 
deep water where a sail is used. 
When there is no wind, the operators 
punt the craft along near the shore. 
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The doodh wallah, or milkman, 
leads his water buffalo cow and 
calf daily through the streets 
of Calcutta, to pasture in the 
maidan or park area of the city. 
The milk of the buffalo is very 
white, and richer in butterfat 
than cow’s milk. 








Long river boats on the Ganges are joined together to give great length in operating drag nets on the 

river. Whole families live on these boats for weeks at a time while the fishing season lasts — the best 

time is usually May and June, the months preceding the monsoon. Rent must be paid to the proprietor 
of the land opposite their fishing spots, although unions are gradually changing this. 


There is a cleansing property in the 
water of the Hoogly River at Cal- 
cutta which all good Hindus ac- 
knowledge by frequent bathing. 
Clothes are washed there too. The 
river is also the receptacle of the 
ashes from funeral pyres. 
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This young widow and her child are 
extremely poor. Hindu widows to whose lot 
falls all the household drudgery, are often 
left to shift for themselves, and sometimes 
are reduced to beggary. 


Prior to January 1949, this Hindu coolie, 
without caste, was known as an “un- 
touchable”. At that date the Government of 
India passed a law abolishing this system 
of class distinction. (Mahatma Gandhi had 
revolted against this concept while still a 
little boy and dedicated himself to the battle 
against “untouchability”.) The coolie is 
shown cleaning his cooking utensils with 
earth: dirt and sand. All cooking is done in 
brass vessels which are carefully scoured 


after each using. 


This infant girl is the daughter of a mochi 
(shoemaker) in Puri, Orissa. Notice the deer- 
skin on the wall, the round whetstone, and 
the brass water jug. Until she is older, the 
baby’s head is shaved for the sake of 
cleanliness, and much coconut oil is put on 
the skin of her head and body as a protection 
against the sun’s hot rays. Although partly 
used as marks of beauty, originally the black 
spot on the forehead was a religious mark 
and the dark line drawn around the eyes with 
a medicament served a hygienic purpose. 


Even for everyday purchases there is 
much haggling over the price; sometimes 
the customer goes away several times before 
finally deciding to buy the goods. This 
picture shows a Hindu woman buying eggs 
(anda) at a bazaar in Puri. Indian chickens 
are small, hence their eggs are about the size 
of large pigeon eggs. 





This Hindu Gypsy boy and 
his parents roam about the 
country, living in rough cotton 
tents; they make their way by 
begging, mending pots, doing 
odd jobs, and snake charm- 
ing. The cobras, some of them 
king cobras, have the poison 
sack removed before being 
admitted to this profession. 
King cobras reach a length 
of 12 feet. 


The snake charmer teases his 
snake, handles it roughly and 
keeps it fascinated by squat- 
ting down and waving his 
knees in froni of it. 


The cobra can strike only 
when in an upright position, 
and a dexterous handler can 
move the snake when it is 
lying on the ground. 
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The Jagannath Temple is at Puri, which lies to the south of the Mahanadi River. The temple is a 

type of south Indian thirteenth century Hindu building. As is usual, it has five major buildings 

in a courtyard surrounded by a wall with four gate buildings, one each to the north, the south, the 
east and the west. 





Each inner courtyard leads successively to a temple, until the large phallic temple is reached. 

The latter is usually whitewashed and so is known locally as the ‘White Temple”. Hundreds of 

pilgrims come every day to worship at this temple. All except Hindus are refused entrance to 
the courtyard and ceremonies. 
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The “Black Pagoda” at Konarak, near Puri, was unearthed from sand at the turn of this century. 

The entire surface is a mass of intricate carvings, and the wheels at the base are eight feet in 

diameter. This sandstone Hindu temple was erected to Suraya, the Sun God, in the thirteenth 
century or earlier. 
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This photograph was taken overlooking the centre of Puri. In the foreground a policeman, holding 

an open umbrella, directs the traffic consisting of bullock carts, wandering cows, taxis, buses, 

rickshaws and horse-drawn coaches. Although Puri is of considerable size, there are no industries 
here — it serves solely as the centre of the pilgrimage to Jagannath Temple. 
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Baffin Expedition 1950 


by P. D. BAIRD 


Wir THE near completion of the 
great photographic mapping program in the 
Canadian Arctic undertaken by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force there can be few geo- 
graphical “discoveries” in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word now to be made. But the 
scientific investigation of our huge northern 
area and assessment of its resources in wild- 
life, minerals, plants and physical phenomena 
is only just beginning. Much is being planned 
by various government agencies but there is 
still tremendous scope for private scientific 
expeditions both small and large. 

The Baffin Island Expedition of 1950* 
came about from two main circumstances. I 
had long wished to revisit the area around 
Clyde where I had had my first taste of 
Canada’s Eastern Arctic in 1934. Then the 
Arctic Institute through the efforts of Walter 
Wood was in possession of a Norseman air- 
craft which had already demonstrated in the 
two “Snow Cornice” expeditions a capability 
of moving a fair sized party and their equip- 
ment safely and profitably about rugged 
country. The use of a light aircraft for scien- 


Photographs by M, H. W. Ritchie except where otherwise credited 


tific polar explorations is not a new thing 
but some of the techniques developed by 
Wood are new and have opened a wider 
horizon to the explorer. 

To justify the expense of an aircraft a 
rather large party is needed but central 
Baffin Island (except for a few spots on its 
coastal fringe) was sufficiently unknown to 
warrant a large party of mixed scientific pur- 
suits being let loose in it for a summer's 
work. Now I think it is safe to say that 
portions of the district we worked in are the 
best known localities, scientifically speaking, 
in the whole island. 

We were eighteen months planning and 
getting the team together, none too long a 
time as our heavy equipment, particularly 
food and aircraft fuel, had to go up by sea 
nine months before the expedition members, 
airborne, were to arrive. This transportation 
problem was solved and the whole expedition 
made possible by the generous co-operation 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force who agreed 
to fly an airlift of 8,000 lb. total to Clyde 
in May 1950. 


* This expedition was carried out with the support of the Canadian Geographical Society, The Arctic Institute of North America, 
the Geological Survey of Canada, the Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research, and many private sources 


At top:—Norseman just after take-off from the small lake by Camp A2. The ice-cap behind. 
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I was fortunate in securing a good team, 
many of whom were known to me before 
and had had previous experience of some 
kind in arctic regions. Our senior men in- 
cluded: V. C. Wynne-Edwards, zoology; 
R. P. Goldthwait, geomorphology; W. H. 
Ward, glaciology; Pierre Dansereau, botany, 
and E. H. Kranck, petrology. Other mem- 
bers of the party were: 

A. Anderson, Zoology Assistant 

F. Dansereau, Artist and Quartermaster 

K. E. Eade, Geologist 

M. E. Hale, Botany Assistant 

M. King, Aircraft Pilot 

C. A. Littlewood, Gravimetrist 

M. R. Montgomery, Geographer 

S. Orvig, Meteorologist 

G. C. Riley, Geologist 

M. H. W. Ritchie, Photographer and Moun- 
taineer 

J. D. C. Waller, Engineering Assistant 

F. Elmiger, Mountaineer and Physician 

H. R. Miilli, Mountaineer and Mineralogist 

H. Rothlisberger, Mountaineer and Geolo- 
gist 

The last three, all well versed in branches 
of the geological sciences, were representa- 
tives of the Swiss Foundation for Alpine 
Research in Zurich which had generously 
and enthusiastically co-operated with the 
Arctic Institute in this expedition to a moun- 
tainous land where unclimbed peaks of all 
kinds of difficulty awaited conquest. 

So there were twenty of us assembled in 
Montreal in May ready for Baffin Island. 
Our N 61352, the “Glacier 
Goose”, was first to leave, getting away on 
May 9th with Maury King, George Riley 
and Svenn Orvig aboard. They had a rather 
rough passage up due to weather which 
turned them back several times to Seven 
Islands and Fort Chimo and finally left them 
at Lake Harbour on the south coast of Baffin 
waiting for a break to get across to the air- 
field at Frobisher Bay. The rest of us leaving 
Montreal on May 15th and 17th had a 
smooth ride in Dakotas of the Air Force and 
were all together at Frobisher by the 18th. 

From here on we were moved on a ski- 
wheeled Dakota, with a larger edition of the 


Norseman, 


Sapoutik, his wife and daughter, red-haired 
Mary. 
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same type of undercarriage which we had 
on the Norseman. The landing on the smooth 
nearly bare sea ice at Clyde proved to be 
“‘a piece of cake” and in two days all our 
group, its equipment, and some relief per- 
sonnel for the weather station 
landed in fine arctic spring weather. The sun 
had just ceased to set here in latitude 70 and 
until well into August we had sufficient per- 
manent daylight to carry on any operation 


had been 


at any hour. 

Now came the establishment of camps; 
we had only a short time left for ski opera- 
tions and a lot of equipment to move inland. 
The plans comprised four main groups—one 
to be on or at the edge of the great ice-cap 
astride the backbone of Baffin for glaciolog- 
ical—meteorological and other studies; the 
biological headquarters were to be at the 
head of Clyde Inlet; the mountaineers in the 
steep country around Sam Ford and Eglin- 
ton Fiords, and the geologists to be on the 
move, starting out in the extreme north of 
our chosen area, Gibbs Fiord. 

We set up tents on a level patch of nearly 
bare ground above the settlement at Clyde 
and started packing and arranging the rest 
of the equipment. At this time and all dur- 
ing our stay we had a great deal of assistance 
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Camp B was near here at the head of Clyde Inlet. This was one of our finest views, painted by 
Francoise Dansereau. 


and hospitality from the two stations main- 
tained by the Department of Transport, the 
meteorological and the ionosphere-radio de- 
tachments. 

On May 23rd we made our first inland 
flight. We were loaded for the ice-cap but 
after reaching the head of Clyde Inlet we 
became squeezed between rising land and 
lowering cloud and were turned back to find 
an excellent wheel landing on the gravel flat 
at the mouth of the river. 
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So it was Camp B that was established 
first and it grew up at the edge of our air- 
strip. This proved to be a poor campsite, 
however, for the east wind roared at it with 
an added sandstorm effect, and the campers 
were forced after four weeks to shift into a 
protected hollow nearly a mile away. 

Four days later we reached the ice-cap 
and put down our camp near the centre of 
the southeast lobe. It was still winter here; 
a few days later the temperature showed a 





+ 5° F. minimum, and the landscape was 
a level white field beyond which to the south 
and east the surrounding hills could be seen 
with only a handful of dark landmarks show- 
ing. We had planned on this camp being 
near the highest point of the ice-cap and 
above the level of permanent snow; on firn 
snow, in other words. It took no time, how- 
ever, to discover there was only three feet 
or so of snow on hard ice, obviously a win- 
ter’s accumulation only. The elevation, 2,840 
feet, was by no means the highest on the 
cap which rose 840 feet higher 30 miles to 
the northwest but when, much later, oppor- 
tunity offered to land at this summit the 
story was the same, slightly less snow on 
the ice—no firn anywhere. 

So our first problem was: how does this 
great mass of ice, 90 miles by about 40 at 
its widest and up to 1,500 feet thick, main- 
tain itself ? There is certainly no sign of its 
dying off, vegetation grows in many places 
right up to a cliffy margin. Like most glaciers 
it is melting at the low lying warmer edge 
but it is also undoubtedly being renewed by 
pressure from above and behind. 

It took us a little time to guess at an 
explanation and the whole summer's obser- 
vations to obtain evidence to substantiate it, 
but it seems that owing to the great cold of 
this ice (about —14° C. at a depth below 
the influence of the warm wave in summer) 
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the ice grows not by addition of permanent 
snow that accumulates but by adfreezing of 
the meltwater caused by the melting of each 
winter’s snow cover. 

Certainly during the summer of 1950 there 
was a net gain of ice at our higher camp but 
there seems to have been more precipitation 
than usual and the “balance” of the ice-cap 
is probably a delicate one. 

Meanwhile we were making every possible 
use of a fine spell of weather to get all camps 
established and stocked. By June 4th this 
job was just about complete. In thirteen days 
we had moved about ten tons of men and 
equipment to their destinations and every- 
one had started his scientific investigations. 

Our three main camps had portable radios, 
24 watt transceivers, and with these we 
maintained pretty steady touch; sometimes 
conditions were too poor to get through on 
our daily schedule—at others we were able 
to talk to each other on loudspeakers. When 
conditions were bad Station VCR at Clyde 
helped us greatly to pass information and 
with the two amateur sets in “town” of Eric 
McCallum and Vice Decloux we were able to 
get messages outside to families and friends. 
On one occasion I had the joyful experience 
of speaking to my wife on the telephone. We 
are all extremely grateful for the kind assist- 
ance of these radio “hams”’. 


Freighting completed, I next wished to 


Left—Inside the kitchen tent on the ice-cap. 
Photograph by C. Littlewood 


Below:—The three Swiss mountaineers in their 
quilted camp suits. 








make a survey of the ice-cap and investigate 
its highest point. But this did not go too 
smoothly. We had used up our allotment of 
good weather and instead of a few hours’ 
flight we were out a couple of days, delayed 
by sticky snow surfaces and then by the 
first of the season’s storms. The three of us, 
King, Littlewood and myself, had a com- 
fortable enough time sitting out the storm 
in the plane, our only discomfort was a per- 
sonal one in that I had not brought sufficient 
tobacco and the other two were non-smokers. 


Margaret Montgomery and Mason Hale 
collecting plant specimens. 





Sandy Anderson with some of the birds 
collected at Camp B. 


We had several other good blows during 
the season—these were most felt of course 
on the ice-cap where they caused great drifts 
of snow to pile around the tents and into 
them too on occasions: the largest tent, a 
pyramidal nylon seeing its third season of 
service, became very shaky, putting its pole 
through the top and requiring all the avail- 
able thread in camp to repair it. Later when 
the snow melted off came the problem of 
securing the tents—the ice surface did not 
shape into bollards or yield heavy chunks at 
all readily. We wished for some loose rocks 
to help us. 

At Camp B despite a powerful wind which 
the the 
climate was remarkably favourable. Much 


seems to get funnelled up fiord 
higher temperatures were recorded here than 
at the sea coast station of Clyde. It seemed 
in fact to be a biological oasis more advanced 
in species and numbers than its latitude 
should have warranted. It is probably not 
unique; the inland sea level heads of other 
fiords perhaps came close to sharing its rich- 
ness in flora and fauna. 

In this favoured locality with a full season 
to work and observe in the zoologists and 
botanists had a fine and busy time. Wynne- 
Edwards collected many birds and insects 
and studied in particular the breeding biol- 
ogy of the six passerine species nesting there. 
Dansereau made ecological studies of the 
plant communities with particular reference 


Francoise Dansereau painting at the 
mountaineers’ camp, Ml. 












































to soil temperatures throughout the growing 
season. The two women of the party spent 
most of their time at this camp, which was 
run most efficiently and happily. 

Our third main camp we called M (for 
mountaineering) since it was the main base 
of operations for the Swiss mountaineering 
group. But many of the rest of us managed 
to visit this spectacular mountain region, 
with peaks going up sharply to 6,000 feet, 
for at least a few days. The first M was in 
a bay on Sam Ford Fiord (Swiss Bay.) 
Two members of the expedition reached here 
by native dog team from Clyde at the end 
of May. This team was carrying one of our 
“anoes to a cache on the fiord where it would 
be available, we hoped, to the geologists 
early in the open water season. Although 
the aircraft was able to move the canoe when 
on floats it was unable to transport it while 
on skis. In early June the three Swiss had a 
week’s travel in the region between Sam 
Ford and Gibbs Fiords but suffered some 
bad weather during this time. 

In late July Camp M was moved to the 
head of Eglinton at the end of a low ten-mile 
pass joining the fiords. From here the most 
sensational local peak was climbed, the 


June dog-team travel on the frozen surface of Walker Arm. 
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Cockscomb, 5,330 feet, a jagged rock tower 
which had been a target for climbing since 
I had seen it first in 1934. Altogether some 
eighteen peaks were ascended, though the 
storms of early July and unexpectedly early 
snowfall in August interfered to some extent 
with mountain climbing activities. 

Our two junior geologists, Riley and Eade, 
were to attempt a reconnaissance geological 
map of as large a part of the area as possible. 
They were started off at the furthest north 
point, Gibbs Fiord, and several caches were 
put down here so that they were able to 
travel up it in early June pulling a small 
hand sledge. Then they were to work inland 
from the head of the fiord during the breakup 
period and cross to Walker Arm to start 
‘anoe operations as soon as open water per- 
mitted. Here, however, we experienced our 
only mishap as Eade injured a foot soon 
after being left and they were unable to 
make the walk over to the cache as planned. 
Consequently these two, as well as Dr. 
Kranck who joined them on June 16th, were 
left in this area much longer than had been 
intended and got to know every foot of it 
only too well. 

We had expected that soon after the 15th 





Baffin mountains, Broad peak (5,960 feet) on extreme right. 


of June it would become impossible to oper- the ice-cap and Camp B and from the air- 
ate on skis out of Clyde. But in 1950 the ice _ strip there left on June 24th for Frobisher 
on the bay held up well and the plane con- where it was to change from skis to floats 
tinued to land on it until a week later than loaned by the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

planned. Then it took off for a final visit to We had then a period of three weeks when 
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we were on our own at the turn from spring 
to summer. On the ice-cap we made several 
transects of the southeast lobe measuring 
the elevations and force of gravity from 
which we were able to estimate the thick- 
ness of the ice. We had established a sub- 
sidiary ice-cap station called A@ at the south- 
east margin some ten miles from Al; here 
the snow vanished sooner and the slush sea- 
son had begun when I went down there on 
July 9th; a few days later they shifted on 
to the land off the ice-cap edge across a river 
on which they built a ferry of gasoline drums. 
This was partly to save Dick Goldthwait the 
tedious operation which he had been prac- 
tising beforehand. Since most of his interest 
lay across Generator Lake which then had 
solid ice in the centre but a strip of water 
many yards wide all around the edge, he 
had four times a day for the two trips been 
stripping, floating hisclothes across this moat 
on an air mattress and then dressing again! 

Here as at many other places where the 
rivers were swollen in the melt season we 
needed a collapsible boat; we had one with 
the geologists on Gibbs Fiord but it took off 
during a gale—they reported it flew beauti- 
fully—away down the fiord. 

I walked on down Clyde River to Camp 
B with Hans R6Gthlisberger to be there when 
the plane returned. There summer was in 
full swing, the head of the fiord had been 
open since July 4th—plenty of mosquitoes 
were around and most plants in full flower. 
They had the canoe in the water and had 
begun to catch fish. 

The plane was all ready to leave Frobisher 
but was held up by ice and weather there, 
400 miles to the south. But on July 17th it 
arrived and landed in the fiord at Camp B. 
From now on we were able to start moving 
around again but with a float plane there is 
continuous work watching ice, tides and 
other water hazards. We had few very good 
anchorages in our region, a fine lake at 
Camp B, which was a little too short to 
take off from with a full load, and the head 
of Eglinton Fiord were our best. The lake 
at Camp A@ never cleared of ice completely 
and we had to use a small and unpleasantly 
shallow substitute two miles away. 
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Charlie Littlewood with the gravity meteron the 
ice-cap. 


Fortunately in Maury King we had a 
superb pilot to whom awkward landings and 
take-offs on skis or floats were all in the 
day’s work. His cheerfulness and sense of 
fun also did a great deal for our morale 
whenever he arrived at a camp. 

The first job was to relieve the geologists 


In midsummer the ice-cap edge ran with many 
streams. 











only group 


at Gibbs. They had been the 


without a radio so we knew nothing of Eade’s 
accident and on our first flight there (July 
18th) when we saw three men we realized 
they would be getting short of supplies. So 
at the next try three days later, when again 
there was too much ice to land, we dropped 
two packages of food. I had made the error 
of including a four pound tin of strawberry 
jam which burst on impact but the rest still 
tasted good. This fiord was awkwardly late 
in opening, the heads of all the others had 
been clear for some time and the bay of 
Clyde Post itself was good for a landing on 
July 19th, a week earlier than I had ex- 
pected. But at the third try at Gibbs we 
were successful and moved Riley and Eade 
to Walker Arm where they were able to 
start their long awaited canoe work. Later 
they were shifted to McBeth Fiord and then 
Clyde itself and they covered over six hun- 
dred miles by canoe and outboard. 

We then shifted the mountaineering camp 
and restocked the others with food to last 
until the end of the season. Now came two 
longer excursions. First Goldthwait, Dan- 
sereau and I visited the west coast, to ex- 
amine the vegetation of the limestone region 
and observe the geological and geomorpho- 
logical features of the area to the west of 
the ice cap. 

We landed on Lake Gillian 
my wife in 1987) and then crossed to Bray 


(named for 
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Left:—Using the diamond drill at A2. Above: 
The geologists eat out at McBeth fiord. 


Island, a low limestone island typical of 
many in Foxe Basin, only six miles from 
the mainland coast at Tikerarssuk. 

It was only with difficulty that we got 
down—none of the innumerable lakes were 
deep or large enough but we made a sea 
landing at the end of a spit intending to 
stay an hour or so only as it was an unpro- 
tected spot with heavy ice to leeward. But 
the tide deceived us, first it grounded the 
plane too quickly for any action and then 
just about swamped our tent while we slept. 
So 


here after all, and then flew back to the 


we had some eighteen hours to collect 


ice-cap edge again. 

Next came the trip for the benefit of the 
ornithologists. Big bird cliffs are rare on 
Baffin Island and the nearest known was at 
Cape Searle near Padloping Island. On 
August 14th, Wynne-Edwards, Anderson 
and Hale left for there and Monty Ritchie, 
our photographer, took the opportunity to 
return from Padloping to the United States. 

This trip was quite successful and a native 
boat and crew helped the biologists to make 
a good survey of the huge Fulmar petrel 
colony numbering hundreds of thousands of 
birds. 

In August the weather rapidly became 
autumnal. This was particularly the case on 
the ice-cap where the season when the ice 
was bare of snow at Camp A lasted only 
from 31st July till 5th August. Then new 











snow came down and until the camp was 
evacuated there was a succession of wintry 
storms which left a snow cover of fourteen 
inches. By August 27th temperatures were 
falling below +20° F. 
that the “summer” season was over. So we 
decided to evacuate here before the first of 
September which had previously been the 
intended date since days on which sled travel 
was possible down to A@ were very rare. 

It was at this time that we felt our lack 
of communication between Al and A2 with 
twelve miles of ice in between. We had a 
radio at Al but nothing at A@. A telephone 
would have been a great convenience and 
the line stretching between the two camps 


and it was obvious 


would have meant travel was possible in the 
thick weather. Otherwise I can think of noth- 
ing that would have continued to mark the 
route through the season when all snow van- 
ished except perhaps a succession of “no 
parking” signs. 

On August 21st the plane made its first 
landing at the lake beside Camp A@ and 
delivered the message for Ward to come up 
at first opportunity with the Wheatstone 
bridge to take a final set of temperature 
readings at Al. But it was August 25th be- 
fore he was able to arrive due to continuous 
bad visibility. 

Meanwhile the plane was grounded by bad 
weather and was unable to move the geolo- 
gists from McBeth to Clyde Inlet until 
August 24th. They had had a typically windy 
time here and in the last of the gales had 
had the misfortune to have their canoe blown 
over with such force that it was irreparably 
smashed. 

On August 27th we left Camp A1; there 
were three of us to pull the equipment, tents 
and scientific instruments, weighing about 
700 pounds in all, down off the ice-cap to 
the lake where the plane could pick us up. 
Now fortunately all the rivers on the cap 
were drifted over and until we neared the 
edge the going was easy. After seven and a 
half hours we stopped and set up the radio 
beside the sledge to make the evening sched- 
ule—amazingly, with a very short and low 
antenna propped up on two bamboo poles 


The settlement of Clyde in May. 
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BAFFIN EXPEDITION 1950 
and with very nearly dead batteries, we got 
perfect connection. We had an electric gen- 
erator to deliver power to our hot point 
boring apparatus and this had to be hauled 
a couple of miles to the ice edge, then a 
whole plane load of gear had to be carried 
down over the steep moraines to the lake. 
Meanwhile Svenn Orvig was celebrating his 
first day on “dry ground” after 92 days on 
the ice cap and on the night of August 28th 
he was back at Clyde. 

Now we really had to move fast, but for- 
tunately several good days for flying came 
along. We left Camp A2 on August 29th 
and on the 31st we took the first load out 
of Camp B, and on September Ist we brought 
the rest of B and all of Camp M back to 
the settlement. Meanwhile Riley and Eade, 
who had had a week on Clyde Inlet in the 
second canoe, got in late on the last of the 
month. 

The next two days were spent in packing 
up specimens and equipment for transport 
on the ship which arrived early in the morn- 
ing of September 4th and loaded during snow 
showers. At dawn next morning she left with 
the larger part of our group aboard and a 
few hours later the rest of us took off in 
the Norseman for Frobisher and the south. 

It will be many months before the collec- 
tions we made can be sorted and appraised 
and the scientific results of the expedition 
published. But we have been able to deter- 
mine a great deal about a fascinating land 
and to roll back a little further the curtain 
of uncertainty from our huge northern area. 
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Stately Malvern Priory Church (to the south of Worcester) is rich in fifteenth-century stained glass and 
comprises one of the greatest architectural treasures in the area 








by W. H. CORKILL 





Worcester — The Faithful City 


Photographs courtesy Messrs. Horniblow & Son, except where otherwise credited 


—_ in the fruitful valley of the 
River Severn, a vast orchard in which fruit 
and hops vie for supremacy, Worcester 
rests athwart an important intersection of 
roads. The main thoroughfare, long enough 
to bear seven names in its length, is a unit 
in the national trunk roads system. Traffic 
from south Wales avoiding the Welsh moun- 
tains, mingling with traffic streams from 
south and southwest England, floods along 
High Street and spills away by easy gradients 
to the industrial Midlands, to the North, 
and by convenient valleys to the Welsh 
coast. Liverpool and Bristol are immediate 
ports for Worcester, and even the Severn is 
harnessed through the Worcester and Bir- 
mingham Canal as a unit of the national 
canal system. 
Hurrying through Worcester, a city the 
size of Regina, with a population exceeding 


At top:— 


60,000, the motorist glimpses a Renaissance 
church or two which lend an Italian flavour 
to this county town, an impression dispelled 
by the blackened oaken frames of ancient 
English buildings mocking the newness of 
erections between which they stand sand- 
wiched. The cathedral, slowing the traffic at 
its very porch, spreads an air of tranquillity 

of remoteness from the world of ships and 
markets. Yet, hidden among the shadows of 
the cathedral are factories straining, often 
unsuccessfully, to satisfy a world demand 
for their products. 

Worcester, famous in dining-rooms the 
world over, is bashful in history, save for an 
episode or two in the bickerings of the Pur- 
itans and the Cavaliers; yet Roman and 
Norman tarried here. The latter half of 
“Worcester” suggests that the Romans prob- 
ably raised a castra, or camp, near the ford 


Worcester is a city rich in contrasts, Renaissance churches, modern buildings, Tudor houses and 
busy factories being closely intermingled and surrounded by the fertile lands of the Severn valley 
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where then, even as today, several roads 
intersected, and Roman remains have been 
excavated in the city. 

A branch of Christianity was planted at 
Worcester during the Roman occupation, 
but it could not survive the violence of the 
Angles and the Saxons. Late in the sixth 
century, missionaries working in the region 
selected Worcester as a religious centre, once 
more because of the intersection of roads, 
and in 680 Bosel of Whitby became bishop 
of the diocese. Ere long a small Benedictine 
monastery with its Church of St. Mary 
crowned the site. Three later 
Bishop Oswald erected the first monastic 
vathedral in the district, and for long the 
history of the cathedral and of Worcester 
were the same thing. Tradition claims that 
the city received its first charter from 
Wolfarnis, “Ye first Christian Kynge of 
medle England’’, but the earliest charter 
which can be authenticated was granted by 
Richard I at a fee farm rent of £24. Castle 


centuries 
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Hill was the site of a castle built by the 
first Norman sheriff. 
With the Normans came a great urge to 


build cathedrals, and Wulstan, the only 
English bishop to retain his see under the 
Normans, planned a magnificent work on 
the site of Oswald’s church. But the new 
cathedral and the castle were burned by 
fire; indeed, the city was tortured by six 
great fires within 100 years. The builders 
persevered, and portions of their work re- 
main as proof that here stood a complete 
Norman cathedral and a complete Norman 
monastery. And the cathedral was further 
developed and enriched during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Henry VIII dissolved the monastery and 
despoiled its estate, and the Reformation 
led to structural changes inside the cathe- 
dral; but Queen Elizabeth was more gracious 
to the city. During the Civil War, however, 
Worcester paid dearly for its devotion to 
the Crown. King Charles fled, after losing 








Opposite:—Worcester Cathedral is 
almost ideally placed on the high 
eastern bank of the River Severn, 
ruins of the old monastic infirmary and 
other outbuildings extending to the 
edge of the river. This view from the 
northwest shows what an immense 
area is covered by the long nave and 
double transepts of the cathedral. 


Above:—A view (looking eastward) of 
the choir and Ladye Chapel. Rich in an 
early English design of clustered 
marble shafts, well-carved capitals 
and deep-cut mouldings, they have 
excellent proportions, enhanced by 
good lighting. The pulpit is Jacobean- 
Gothic. 


Right:—Prince Arthur's Chantry was 
erected in Worcester Cathedral by 
King Henry VII to contain the body of 
his eldest son. When fifteen years of 
age Arthur was married to Catherine 
of Aragon, who subsequently became 
the wife of his brother, Henry VIII. 











4,000 dead and 7,000 taken prisoner at the 
Battle of Worcester, and victor Cromwell 
levelled the walls of the city to the ground. 
Then the Puritans besmirched their cause 
by their vulgar treatment of the cathedral. 
When the Monarchy was restored, King 





The River Severn not 
only provides Wor- 
cester with much 
beautiful scenery, 
but is, in addition, a 
boon to the fortunate 
owners of pleasure 
craft, such as the 
cabin cruiser here 
shown. 


James II issued a new charter; according to 
tradition he granted Worcester the title of 
“The Faithful City”; but, unfortunately for 
tradition, this title does not appear in any 
charter. 

During the Middle Ages Worcester was a 
trading city, of which the historian, Leland, 
wrote in 1549: “The wealth of the towne of 
Worcester standeth most by drapering; and 
no towne in England, at this present tyme, 
maketh so many cloathes yearly as this 
towne doth”’. This industry began to die out 
near the end of the seventeenth century. A 
china industry was introduced in 1751 to 
abate local unemployment; it became a suc- 
cess, but was never sufficient to absorb the 
available local This situation 
was remedied at the opening of the present 
century by the introduction of new indus- 
tries, attracted by, among other things, the 
intersection of the roads, and behind its 


man-power. 


ancient facade Worcester throbs as a highly- 
industrialized city. 

Worcester Cathedral, beautifully-kept, 
suffered so extensively at the hands of the 
restorers and “purifiers” of the last two cen- 
turies that its exterior has been greatly 
transformed; yet impressively it crowns and 
dominates the city, the dignified, well-pro- 


portioned tower being the least-spoiled part 
of the exterior. Inside the nave the light 


Nature-loving citizens of Worcester have easy 
access to the Malvern Hills—a chain of peaks 
running almost due north and south for about 
nine miles. 


















































The river also serves 
utilitarian purposes. 
Local swans, how- 
ever, view with 
marked disapproval 
the less elegant 
barge that disputes 
their right of way 
near Worcester 
Bridge. 


assumes a greenish tinge from the stone- 
work, adding a feeling of vast antiquity to 
the edifice. The nave consists of seven bays, 
early fourteenth-century work of excellent 
proportions, while the main transepts are of 
Norman fabric, reconstituted in the fifteenth 
and restored in the nineteenth centuries. The 
choir, “‘the glory of Worcester’’, is thirteenth- 
century work. Here lies King John; one 
wonders why. By the twelfth century, pil- 
grims flocked to the shrine of the canonized 
Bishop Wulstan. When, in 1216, Worcester 
favoured the cause of his rival, King John 
savaged the city and fined the monks so 
heavily that they were driven to melt down 
the feretory of St. Wulstan to raise the 
money. Yet, on his deathbed a few months 
later, John ordered that he was to be buried 
in the cathedral between St. Oswald and 
St. Wulstan; buried there he was, his tomb 
a monument to the charity of the monks. 
Near the cathedral stands the Command- 
ery. Founded by Wulstan as a hospital in 
1085, it appears to have gained its name 
from the fact that one of its early ““Masters” 
had served in the Crusades; as an old soldier, 
he was called “Commander”, a title which 
his successors retained. Time has shrunk 
the estates of the hospital, but the present 
building, dating from the fifteenth century, 
is rich in historical treasures and associations. 
St. Andrew’s Church was first erected in the 
twelfth century, but all that remains—a three- 


tiered tower and tapering spire is of late 
fifteenth-century origin. 


The lovely red and golden Guildhall in 
the High Street, dating back to 1723, is a 
model of civic building, eloquently convey- 
ing the Worcester idea of loyalty; for while 
royalty is portrayed in dignity on the facade, 
the head nailed by the ears above the door 


ood 








has been popularly regarded as that of 


Cromwell. 

In Palace Yard, in the shadow of the cathe- 
dral, is the home of the famous Dent’s 
Gloves. A Glovers Company, a trade asso- 
ciation, was formed in Worcester in 1661, so 
it is no surprise to learn that Messrs. Fownes 
Gloves Ltd. trace their business back to 


Over 2,000 tons per 
shift of run-of-mine 
coal pass from coal 
face to pit-bottom 
over this belt con- 
veyor made by Wor- 
cester’s Mining En- 
gineering Company. 








In one of the workrooms of the Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Works a seventeen-year-old girl is 
seen painting glazed figures for export to the 
United States. COI photograph 


1777, or that Dent, Alleroft & Co. have been 
making gloves for over 150 years. Nor is it 
surprising that an industry so rich in age- 
old experience is firmly established in world 
markets because of its faithfulness to a tra- 
dition of producing only gloves of beauty 
and quality. 

Dr. John Wall, physician and artist, dis- 
covered a formula for making one of the 
finest porcelains in Europe, and a company 
was formed in 1751 to launch a porcelain 
works which has continued, under various 
owners, to the present day. Visiting the city 
in 1788, George III granted a patent to the 
first ““Royal Porcelain Works” in England. 
The present Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company has extended the old manufactory 
near the cathedral, and here several hundred 
workers produce great quantities of “Royal 
Worcester Bone China” and porcelain for 
export to North America and elsewhere. 

One Worcester firm can make a surprising 
claim. About 98 per cent of the British-made 
engines used during the war by the R.A.F., 
the Fleet Air Arm, and the air arms of the 
Dominions, were tested on equipment made 
in Worcester by Heenan and Froude. Yet 
this was only one of their war-time activ- 
ities, for they also produced enormous quan- 
tities of water-coolers, oil-coolers, air-filters 
and the famous Froude Hydraulic Dynamo- 
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meter. The first dynamometer was designed 
to test engines of 2,000 h.p.; today the firm 
makes equipment to test engines of 60,000 
h.p., and has sent such equipment to coun- 
tries far afield. Heenan and Froude erected 
their first Municipal Refuse Disposal Plant 
in 1900; today over 350 such plants are oper- 
ated daily in Britain alone, and many others 
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‘The Cross”, Worcester, 
is the centre of the city. 
Here Foregate, Highand 
Broad Streets meet, two 
blocks north of the 
Guildhall (shown 
above). 








The Guildhall in Worcester High Street, a rare 
specimen of Queen Anne architecture, was 
completed in 1723 from a design by Thomas 
White, a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren. 


are operating in Canada, Australia and else- 
where. Yet these inventive engineers have 
also won renown for their automatic 
machines which spew out mattress-links, 
switchgear parts and other intricate items 
made from wire and strip, and for their 
automatic machines used in nail-pressing, 
chain-forming, ring-coiling and so forth. 
There seems to be no end to the ingenuity 
of this firm, whose name is known all over 
the world. 

Mention “Alley” to an oil engineer in 
almost any country and he will reply, 
“valves”, for Alley and Maclellan of 
Worcester have an international reputation 
as makers of industrial valves to withstand 
high pressures and severe conditions. They 
produce valves from 2 to 72 inches, made 
to North American Oil Standard specifica- 
tions, and then test them far above the 
guaranteed specifications. Valves for oil, 
water, sugar, sewage, in all sizes are pro- 
duced by the thousands, in a factory as 
neat as any housewife’s kitchen. 

MECO (the Mining Engineering Com- 
pany) came to Worcester in 1925, and have 
extended their plant almost continuously 
since. Internationally recognized as leading 
specialists in underground conveying, they 
include among their products equipment for 
conveying coal for distances of over one mile 
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(it looks like something made with a giant’s 
Meccano set) while their A. B. Meco-Moore 
Cutter-Loader can cut and fill 500 tons in 
a single shift. Indeed, this firm’s equipment 
covers the entire field of modern machine- 
mining practice. 

Antique furniture is reproduced so skil- 
fully in Old Worcester Prison that it is 
difficult to distinguish from the original. 
Decorative woodwork, panelling and period 
furniture, all are the product of individual 
craftsmanship of a standard common enough 
in earlier days but rare today; Messrs. G. 
Rackstraw will have no mass production in 
their works at Worcester Prison. 

These are but a few of the industries of 
which the traveller along High Street gains 
no inkling—industries which by their very 
diversity help to eliminate harmful trade 
slumps. 

Rich in religious, antiquarian, architec- 
tural interests, Worcester is also a great 
cultural centre. The Three Choirs Festival, 
founded 200 years ago, is held in the cathe- 
dral every third year; Sir Edward Elgar was 
a Freeman and Citizen of Worcester. The 
city is the shopping centre for the County 
of Worcester; and for the tourist (again those 
intersecting roads!) it is the ideal centre of 
and gateway to some of the most delightful 
and interesting districts of the British Isles. 
Its hotels, such as the Crown Hotel dating 
back 200 years, are comfortable and their 
cuisine excellent. For the artist and the pho- 
tographer there are innumerable gems of 
scenes awaiting transfer to the walls of world 
salons. Such, then, is Worcester, with its 
motto, Civitas in Bello et Pace Fidelis—‘*The 
City Faithful in War and in Peace”’. 


Above left:—The Commandery, a fifteenth-cen- 
tury building rich in beauty and historical 
associations, was originally founded in 1085 
as a hospital. 


Left:—Interior of the Commandery Hall (for- 
merly the Refectory), showing the oriel window. 


Above right:—At the east end of Worcester’s 
College Green, and on the south side of the 
Cathedral, stands the Edgar Tower (centre of 
picture), a gateway possibly erected by King 
John. 


Right:—The “Bishop’s Palace” now houses the 
offices of the Worcestershire Agricultural 
Committee. 
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A. Leitch 


Where Handicrafts 
Build Homes 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


eee, needles and deerskin em- on their hands and too much isolation at 
broidered with silk are tools-of-the-trade for their doors. 
the women of Newfoundland and Labrador, A few decades ago, a loom was simply a 
who have turned their home-craft hobbies wooden monster of no immediately foresee- 
into profitable, community-building projects. able use, gathering dust in the attic. Today, 
Far from being spare time occupations to “‘Newfoundland” or “Labrador” on a home- 
pass an idle hour, the handicrafts of the tenth spun label indicates quality and workman- 
province have for years—and long before _ ship as distinctive as the soft island accents 
Confederation—helped to lift the standard you hear along Water Street. The islanders 
of living. In the outports and in the rural themselves buy heavily of their own home 
areas they generate a new purpose in life, weaves, and only recently—along with the 
more attractive homes, and spending money vanguard of the tourists—did other Cana- 
for women who once had too much leisure’ dians begin to discover them. 
Above:—Grenfell Mission shops on the coast of Labrador not only rejoice the northern tourist 


but the handicrafts sold bring new interest into the lives of those who make them and more money 
into their homes. Mrs. K. M. Keddie (left), Industrial Supervisor, in the shop at Cartwright. 





In Newfoundland, two organizations in 
particular were responsible for the growth 
of the handicrafts—NONIA (The Newfound- 
land Outport Nursing and Industrial Asso- 
ciation) and the Jubilee Guilds. North on 
the Labrador coast, it was the Grenfell Mis- 
sion that began and carried on the work. 

NONIA, organized in 1920 as the Outport 
Nursing Committee, began as a nursing serv- 
ice, in which it did the pioneering work in 
Newfoundland. Reorganized four years later, 
with a government grant and public assist- 
ance, it brought badly needed medical aid 
to a rocky coast, and the English nurses 
stationed in the outports worked long and 
hard. In each place, committees were formed 
to raise money for the nurse’s salary and it 
was from this need that the NONIA handi- 
crafts originated. Instructors were brought 
in to teach weaving, knitting and sewing 
and a selling agency was set up in St. John’s 
to take care of finished products. 

When, in 1934, the government took over 
the outport nursing services, complete with 
the eight nurses then on NONIA’s staff, the 
grant was dropped and the organization was 
put on a strictly commercial basis. 

Behind its glass windows alongside the 
Newfoundland Hotel, the NONIA store to- 
day is a prime lure for the visitor, who can 
purchase bolts of hand-woven suit material, 
gloves, towels, soft hand-knitted sweaters 
and baby things. 

The “Jubilee Guilds of Newfoundland and 
Labrador”, ambitiously styled “an adven- 
ture in community service and a school of 
citizenship”, was born in May of 1933, the 
jubilee month of King George V of England. 
Its aim was, and is, to help the outports to 
help themselves by every possible means. 

For two years the Guilds were compara- 
tively quiet, but they took their first real 
step in 19385 when Lady Anderson, wife of 
the governor, organized the women of St. 
John’s to contribute food and clothing to 
the outports, which were staggering under 


From her own sheep, Mrs. Ralph Young of 
Springdale, Newfoundland, spins the wool 
that will later be made into scarves, gloves 


and mitts. 
Melba Lent 


WHERE HANDICRAFTS BUILD HOMES 


a season of poor fishing. From this gesture, 
the Guilds finally took hold, with the gov- 
ernment offering financial support in help- 
ing to establish a handicraft school in St. 
John’s. 

Field workers were trained, sent into the 
outports to teach the women the mysteries 
of spinning and weaving; and along with the 
handicrafts they took also new ideas in child 
care, in home nursing, fruit preserving and 
community improvement—everything that 
would contribute to a stronger, healthier and 
better community. The membership mush- 
roomed. The women loved it—while admit- 
ting that their first efforts were atrocious. 
One outport lady still has the first scarf she 
wove because it always cheers her up and 
makes her laugh when she feels blue! 

New rugs appeared on the floors; curtains 
the 
when the women became more proficient. 


in intricate weaves were at windows 
Houses noticeably took on new life because, 
as one woman put it, “you can’t have pretty 
rugs and things without wanting to make 


Some of the 


your house over to match”. 






















more ambitious women undertook to weave 
their menfolk’s long underwear, but there 
the men revolted. It scratched, they said, 
and insisted on their old-fashioned woollies. 

To help them at the beginning, the Jubilee 
Guilds called in the late Monsieur O. A. 
Beriau from Quebec, who taught the first 
home but the Newfoundlanders 
quickly learnt the basic patterns and began 
adding their own island motifs—the caribou, 
an outline of Cabot Tower on Signal Hill, a 
Newfoundland dog, or just a map of the 


weaves; 


island. 

Finances came from government grants, 
along with public donations, while the St. 
John’s headquarters undertook to sell the 
products of outport looms. Seldom is there 
a surplus on hand. 

What NONIA and the Jubilee Guilds were 
doing for Newfoundland, the oldest organ- 
ization of the three, the Grenfell Mission, 
was accomplishing in Labrador. Like 
NONIA, it was a medical mission at the 
start, dream-come-true of Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell who was appalled at the conditions he 
saw there in 1892 and resolved to bring aid. 

The Grenfell Mission quickly became the 
Good Angel of the coast, bringing not only 
medical supplies but food, schooling, cloth- 
ing and, finally, the Industrial Department 
to encourage the arts. 
Today there are no finer native crafts any- 
where in the world and they are strictly 


native crafts and 


Labradorian. Motifs lean heavily to coastal 
themes, from the tiny dog team and kometik 
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(sled) on the woven hand towel to the nor- 


thern lights’ colours on the head scarf or 
the small ivory seal on the letter opener. 
Headquarters is in St. Anthony on the 
panhandle tip of Newfoundland, and the 
Grenfell field of operations extends north to 
the Hamilton Inlet and beyond with small 
industrial shops—adored by the tourists who 
go north on the S.S. Kyle 
and Northwest River as well as St. Anthony 
itself. Work is distributed along the coast, 
later collected, regardless of sudden storm, 


at Cartwright 


icebergs and distance. Head of the Indus- 
trial Department, Mrs. K. M. Keddie travels 
the coast by boat in summer, dog team in 
winter, and she is a woman thoroughly in 
love with her job. 

The handicrafts are even more vital in 
Labrador than in Newfoundland, with the 
greater isolation and loneliness, but in the 
whole province, they have an importance 
probably not equalled in other parts of the 
Dominion. The Atlantic coast is a vast, rocky 
affair, difficult of access and with tiny settle- 
ments strung along it like beads on a string. 
In the old days, each new family of settlers 
chose a different cove and, even today, for 
many of them the only link with the out- 
side is the ten-day supply boat and the thin 
voice of radio. 

This semi-isolation once brought an under- 
standable apathy and discouragement, par- 
ticularly in winter and particularly for the 
women. But today they are too busy for 


discouragement—they have handicrafts. 





Mrs. A. E. Lidstone, 
Springdale, set up her 
Jubilee Guild loom in 
her kitchen so that she, 
as well as other mem- 
bers of her family, 
could take a turn at it 
while waiting for the 
kettle to boil or the 
potatoes to cook. 

Melba Lent 
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EDITOR‘’S NOTE-BOOK 
EK. R. Yarham is an English free-lance 
writer. He has interspersed many years of 
travel with lecturing, broadcasting and writ- 
ing on geographical subjects. 


* * * 


After war service in India, Robert Dun- 
ning of Toronto returned with an expedition 
to make documentary films in India and 
Tibet. His travels have resulted in numerous 
Canada and the 


lectures and articles in 


United States. 
* * * 

P. D. Baird, Director of the Montreal 
Office of the Arctic Institute of North 
America, organized and led the expedition 
to Baffin Island in 1950. Mr. Baird has been 
on a number of arctic expeditions, beginning 
in his Cambridge University days. He served 
with the Canadian Army Overseas (running 
the gamut from private to lieut.-colonel) 
and after the war he took part in army 
exercises in the Canadian north and a turn 
with the Eastern Arctic Patrol. Last month 
Mr. Baird lectured for the Society in Ottawa 
on his Baffin Island expedition, showing 
coloured motion pictures taken during the 
season’s operations. This meeting proved 
extremely popular with the large number of 
members and friends who attended it. 


* * * 


W. H. Corkill, the Society’s representative 
in Europe, contributes in this issue another 
of his series of articles on English cities. 


* * * 


Adelaide Leitch of Toronto, after some 
years experience as a newspaper reporter, 
took to free-lance writing, based on her 
travels and photography. 

* * * 

AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Picture Gallery of Canadian History ,Vol. 3 
by C.W. Jefferys 

(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $2.75) 

This third volume of The Picture Gallery of Canadian 
History concludes the series, publication of which began 
in 1942. We all realize the truth of the Chinese proverb 
that one picture is worth ten thousand words: here we 
have, in three compact volumes, over six hundred pic- 
tures illustrating almost every imaginable phase of 


IX 


Canada’s long and eventful story from the Discovery 
to the Treaty of Paris (Vol. 1 to 1763), from then to 
1830 (Vol. 2), and on to 1890 (Vol. 3). 

The author has drawn upon innumerable sources for 
his material, some of them well known, others rare and 
less familiar, and the resulting collection can not fail 
to be invaluable to artists and students. Here and 
there a touch of humour reveals the personality of the 
artist without detracting in any way from the accuracy 
of his drawing. At the end of the 219 pages of sketches 
are explanatory notes and an index to all three volumes. 
There is also a biographical sketch of the author by 
Dr. Lorne Pierce, which adds to the interest of the 
book. 

DovuGLias LEECHMAN 


The Geography of Canada 
J. L. and M. J. Robinson 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto, $2.75) 

Dr. and Mrs. Robinson are two of the growing num- 
ber of native Canadians who are devoting their atten- 
tion to the development of professional geography in 
this country and their first book therefore commands 
attention. The intention of the authors has been to 
take stock of the physical setting and known resources 
of Canada and present their findings in a form under- 
standable to the school children to whom will fall the 
task of using those resources in the next half century. 

The book is, in effect, written in two parts, since the 
first sixteen chapters deal with Canada as a whole and 
the following ten with the regions of Canada. Introduced 
by two chapters on population, in what is becoming 
the customary American manner, the first part proceeds 
to deal logically with the primary factors of physical 
geography and then the human activities based on them, 
including a timely chapter “Conservation of Natural 
Resources”. 

Not all Canadian geographers will agree with the 
Robinson’s geographical regions and sub-regions, par- 
ticularly with regard to the treatment of the Province 
of Newfoundland, but all should welcome the inclusion 
of the Arctic Islands. The concept of a Canada extend- 
ing from the Great Lakes to the North Pole as well as 
from Atlantic to Pacific is refreshing and long overdue. 

The pictures are numerous and well selected from a 
variety of sources, but some of the forty-eight maps 
give the impression of hurried compilation. The “Things 
to Do” at the end of most chapters should help the 


or 


student to apply the lessons learned and, in many 
instances, relate them to his home environment, and 
the authors’ constant references to such sources as the 
Canadian Geographical Journal and various Canadian 
Government publications cannot help but be of ines- 
timable value to the enquiring mind. 

Though aimed at the junior high school level, young 
and old can read The Geography of Canada with pleasure 


and profit. 
Norman L. NiIcHOLSON 
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The Majestic Land 
by Eric Thane 
(McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, $4.75) 

From Mount Robson southeast along the ridge of 
the Continental Divide to Yellowstone National Park 
is just about eight hundred miles and it is this area, 
with a strip two or three hundred miles wide on each 
side of it, that Eric Thane refers to as The Majestic 
Land. Nobody familiar with any part of that country, 
and there is no man living who has seen it all, will 
dispute for a moment the suitability of the name. It 
is one of the most awe-inspiring and astoundingly beau- 
tiful sections of North America and deserves to be 
much better known than it is. 

This is far more than a guide book for, while the 
author does recommend certain routes and gives useful 
hints on stopping places, it is at the same time full of 
the long and stirring history of the country in which 
the “mountain men” of the early eighteen-hundreds 
trapped through the winters and fought and rioted in 
their summer rendezvous. There are many quotations 
from local authorities, ancient and modern, well chosen 
and illuminating as well as some excellent photographs. 

When a book so detailed as this is to be written, a 
great deal of preliminary research is necessary in the 
course of which a few errors will inevitably creep in. 
It is not true, for instance, that winds of the Chinook 
type are confined to Switzerland, Greenland, and the 
Pacific Coast of North America. Nor is it true that 
“bucks”, by which the author means rams (male sheep), 
breed only at night. Nor were all white men called 
Boston men, indeed in the Chinook jargon from which 
the term is derived, Boston men were Americans, so 
called to distinguish them from King George men, 
from the British Isles. Grasshoppers are not the descend- 
ants of dragon flies, no matter how large; and, while it 
is true that the town is named Bannack, the Indians 
were Bannocks. Then, again, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was never correctly referred to as the Hudson’s 
Bay Fur Company. 

Nevertheless it is a well-written and exciting book, 
almost essential if you hope to visit that part of the 
world, and well worthy of a place in any geographer’s 
library. Dovueias LEECHMAN 


* * * 


Canadians at Work 
by Maynard Hallman 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Toronto, 289 pages, $2.75) 
Mr. Hallman is at the Provincial Normal School in 
Hamilton, Ontario, and knows quite well what children 
like to read. In this book, meant for pupils from Grades 
6 to 9, he has given them a very interesting account 
of the activities and occupations in some of the usual 
Canadian industries. The language is simple, and yet 
quite descriptive. Above all, the author makes life 
attractive and interesting in each of the occupations 
which he describes. 
Part I, Nature’s Gift to Canadians, describes our 
industries of Farming, Fishing and Trapping, Forest 
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Wealth, Mining, and Power. In addition to descriptions 
of the extent of the resource, the emphasis is upon 
activities of the people engaged in developing or util- 
izing it. For example, the various stages in logging 
from the time a camp site is selected until the tree 
reaches the mill are described. Such descriptions are 
valuable particularly for city children whose knowledge 
of these outdoor activities often comes from less accu- 
rate sources. There are numerous well-selected pictures 
to illustrate the industries, but the book lacks maps 
showing distributions throughout Canada. 

Part II, Canadians Using Nature’s Gifts, deals with 
the processing and manufacturing industries. This re- 
viewer found that section particularly interesting and 
informative. There are probably many adults, as well 
as children, who could be enlightened in reading about 
the factory-activities of workers in Refining and Smelt- 
ing, Metal Working, Textiles, Wood Products, Con- 
struction, and Food Industries. 

Part ITI, called Distributing Nature's Gifts, describes 
some typical activities in Transportation, Trade and 
Commerce, and Communications. Some elementary 
principles of certain business and trading procedures 
make this a practical section of the book. In total, I 
believe that Mr. Hallman has given school children a 
book that they will enjoy, and which will serve his 
purpose of “helping young Canadians towards a better 
understanding and appreciation of the work of our 


peoples”. J. Lewis Ropryson 
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Geography in the Twentieth Century 
A Study of Growth, Fields, Techniques, 
Aims and Trends 
Edited by Griffith Taylor 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 1951) 

(Methuen—British Book Service, Toronto, $6.00) 

Isiah Bowman, one of the most outstanding modern 
geographers, carried out the major part of his work 
after 1900. At the time of his death, in 1950, geography 
had advanced considerably as a discipline and Geography 
in the Twentieth Century is an endeavour to assess this 
development. Bowman was born in Canada and since 
the editor of the book is Griffith Taylor, it is particu- 
larly fitting that not only should the volume include a 
chapter by Bowman but chapters by five Canadian 
geographers in addition to the other fourteen contrib- 
utors who have been drawn from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Together the co-authors demonstrate, in varying 
styles, the many facets of their subject, which are 
grouped into three sections. Part I deals with the evolu- 
tion of geography and its philosophical basis. This 
includes a very well written and authoritative chapter 
on “Geography in the Nineteenth Century” by Pro- 
fessor Tatham, as well as chapters on the French, 
German and West Slav schools of geography. Each of 
the main environmental factors is dealt with in Part II, 
including a fine chapter by Professor Putnam on “Soils 
and their Geographical Significance’. This section con- 
cludes with problems of settlement in tropical and 
arctic pioneer lands and of land utilization and regional 
organization in Britain. Special fields of geography are 
dealt with in Part III. The subjects dealt with here 
range from special aspects of political geography to 
the effects of aviation on various geographical phenom- 
ena and from J. W. Watson's provocative “Sociological 
Aspects of Geography” to J. K. Rose’s account of 
“Geography in Practice in the Federal Government, 
Washington”. The Editor has sprinkled many of his 
familiar ideas on Antarctica, Race and Urban Geog- 
raphy throughout the book. 
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But today, when the balance of man and resourcés 
is so crucial, it is rather surprising to find little obvious 
attention drawn to the role of geography in resource 
management in the New World, although the British 
examples in conservation-planning of the Land Utili- 
zation Survey are upheld by Professor Stamp and the 
lesser known developments in regionalism and admin- 
istration are ably presented by E. W. Gilbert. 

Although this is essentially a book for the professional 
geographer, all readers should find much in it to interest 
them even if only J. K. Wright's chapter on “The Field 
of the Geographical Society” or, if they are in the 
mood for them, the impressive array of dynographs, 
brakephs, isoiketes, quographs and comfort frames, in 
a setting of stop-and-go determinism and a tri-penin- 

NorMan L. NICHOLSON 
* * * 
Fundamentals of Economic Geography 
by Nels A. Bengston and Wm. VanRoyen 
(Third Edition, Revised. Prentice-Hall Inc., New Yoik 
1950, 574 pages, 85.75) 

This popular college text-book has been revised and 

enlarged in the new edition. Graphs, charts, and pro- 


sular world. 
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duction figures have been brought up-to-date, and two 
new authors, Ada Espenshade and Peveril Meigs, have 
added new chapters. Since 1935 the text has had 
numerous adoptions in the colleges of United States 
and Canada, and its popularity is due partially to its 
periodic revision which is so necessary in a dynamic 
subject such as economic geography. These revisions 
have been broader than simply changes in a few pro- 
duction figures, but have entailed rewriting of certain 
sections, and the addition of new material in line with 
post-war changes in trade policy and movements. Both 
the authors and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on keeping such a high quality text before the thou- 
sands of first and second year geography students in 
North American colleges. 

Fundamentals of Economic Geograzhy is more than a 
college text-book. It should be “required reading” for 
every business man in the country, and particularly 
those engaged in export-import trade or the internal 
movement of raw materials. At the University of British 
Columbia every student in the School of Commerce 
reads the book in his first or second year, so that the 
principles may be applied throughout his college course. 
Into whatever branch of Commerce he continues he is 
a more thoughtful citizen who appreciates the thesis 
of the book, “an understanding of the resources at 
man’s disposal, and the natural conditions under which 
their utilization may be achieved”. Every business man 
in Canada is concerned either directly or indirectly 
with foreign trade and the movement of products, and 
the geographic principles discussed in this book will 
enable him to understand better the world picture and 
his part in it. Unlike the old economic geographies 
which were compilations of facts and figures, the em- 
phasis in this book is upon principles of distribution. 
These influences upon man and his occupations are 
more important than the products themselves. 

The first six chapters of the book discuss world pop- 
ulation and major occupations, showing the influences 
of physical factors such as topography and climate. 
The human and economic geography of the world is 
then discussed by climatic regions’ Repetition is avoided 
by describing man and his products and their move- 
ment in the tropics, for example, instead of by indiv- 
idual countries, which may contain several climatic re- 
gions. These chapters, ten in all, deal principally with 
agricultural geography or world food supply. The next 
ten chapters are concerned with the mineral and power 
industries—both as primary producers as in major coal 
and petroleum areas, and also as the basis for industrial 
regions of many kinds. The concluding chapters discuss 
principles of transportation and commerce, and the 
changing nature of geography in a changing world. 
Throughout the text are numerous production graphs 
and charts, and many clear, simple maps which wisely 
concentrate on showing only one or two distributions 
per map. Well-selected pictures add to the interest of 
a book which is a real contribution towards world 
understanding. 

J. Lewis Ropryson 
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Early Man in the New World 
by Kenneth Macgowan 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $5.75) 

Here we have a subject on which a great many 
books have been written and a vast amount of work 
expended, especially since the discovery of the Folsom 
culture and its undoubted association of human weapons 
with the remains of animals now extinct. In the approx- 
imately twenty-five years which have elapsed since 
that momentous discovery, progress in archaeological 
research has been rapid and the many problems still 
confrenting us, while by no means yet solved, are at 
least more clearly stated and data concerning them are 
accumulating in constantly increasing volume. 

Much of the early material is now out of date, a 
good deal of it frankly erroneous, and still more of it 
incomplete or no longer applicable. Some papers are 
discouragingly technical, still others, buried in profes- 
sional journals, difficult of access. 

The author of this book, however, has produced an 
excellent and most readable survey of the whole series 
of complex problems, though he is not a professional 
anthropologist, but a keenly interested and exception- 

(Continued on page XIII) 
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(Continued from page X11) 
ally well-informed layman. He has read widely and the 
list of the specialists he has consulted reads like a 
directory of eminent archaeologists. 

He discusses America in the Ice Age, the routes of 
migration of man from the Old World to the New, the 
tools and weapons of early man, the possibility of the 
presence of Pygmies, Negroids, and Australoids in 
America in early days, the derivation of some of the 
culture elements found in the New World and their 
astounding resemblance to others in the Old, inde- 
pendent invention versus diffusion, aboriginal agricul- 
ture, and a great many other pertinent topics. 

His lively style and the numerous first-rate illustra- 
tions make it a delightful contribution to archaeology, 
of value to the scientist and the layman alike. 

Dovuetas LeecHMAN 
* . * 
A Naturalist in the Gran Chaco 
by Sir John Graham Kerr 
(Cambridge University Press, 21/—) 

This book consists largely of extracts from the au- 
thor’s diary kept during two expeditions to the Gran 
Chaco of South America; the first an exploration of 
the narrow and difficult Pilecomayo River in 1889-91; 
the second to the area west of Villa Conception in 
Paraguay to investigate the life history of the South 
American Lungfish, Lepidosiren, in 1896-97. 

The Pilcomayo expedition seems to have been incred- 


ibly mismanaged and ill-led and it is clear that the 
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author survived more by good luck than for any other 
reason. The diary presents a great deal of detailed 
observation which has not been published before and 
which is still of great value. The descriptions of the 
country, the fauna and flora, and of the very primitive 
Natakoi Indians, whom he came to know intimately 
and with affection, are most interesting and the reader 
is reminded again and again of Bates’s immortal The 
Naturalist on the Amazons and Darwin's Voyage of the 
Beagle. The disappearance of nearly all the hundreds 
of specimens collected and packed for shipment back 
to the British Isles still remains a regrettable mystery. 
The author states it as his conviction that the task 
of the naturalist is to learn about living animals in 
their natural environment and this credo he certainly 
put into practice on his second expedition when he 
made detailed studies of the primitive Lungfish in its 
own breeding grounds. His work had enormous influ- 
ence on the science of embryology, throwing new light 
especially on the evolution of the limbs of vertebrates. 
Kerr discovered also that this fish has very large chro- 
mosomes, facilitating the study of these important cells. 
Interest diminishes slightly towards the end of the 
book as the immediate purpose of various minor expe- 
ditions becomes less apparent and the author hurries 
somewhat to reach the end of his story. The photo- 
graphs, too few in number, are valuable records of 

exploratory work as it was done sixty years ago. 
Dovetas LeEECHMAN 
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